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IN 
TELEPHONY 


For vears the accepted wav to connect wires to 
telephone apparatus was with solder. Now, Bell Lab- 
oratories engineers have discovered how to make con- 


nections faster and better—without solder. 


Solder. thev reasoned, wouldn't be needed if wire 
and terminal could be kept tightly pressed together. But, 
for economy, this had to be done with the wire alone — 


without complicating screws and springs. 


They found the answer in using a properly dimen- 
sioned terminal with sharp edges ... whipping the wire 
around it under high tension. The terminal bites into 
the wire, locking it securely into position. Thereafter 
the squeezed edges maintain a contact pressure of at 
least 15,000 pounds per square inch—even under vibra- 


tion that cracks soldered joints 


The new connections can be made in half the time 

a big money-saver in the billion connections. that 
Western Electric makes each vear for the Bell System. 
It’s another example of the way Bell Telephone Labora- 


tories works continually to keep costs low. 


or 
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BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES . 


IMPROVING TELEPHONE SERVICE FOR AMERICA PROVIDES CAREERS \g > 
f f ee 
FOR CREATIVE MEN IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING Saft 





A solderless connection, enlarged 
12 times. Connections are more uni- 
form than soldered ones and only 
half as bulky. 





Cross section of solderless connec- 
tion. Note terminal biting into wire. 
In a six-turn connection there are at 
least 20 clean contact areas imper- 
vious to moisture and corrosive gases, 
and offering a low resistance path 
for current. 





Power tool whips wire on terminal in 
fraction of a second. There is no heat 
which could damage miniature com- 
ponents . . . no dropped solder or wire 
clippings to cause trouble later on. 
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TRONICS their research work and who have had from 





three to five vears of teaching experience 


, « 
tT James C. Nichol, associate professor of 
2obot Flectronic Sys em hemistry at Willamette University in 
Salem, Ore., has been appointed the first 
recipient of a fellowship supported by 


Fully mechanized system for rapid production of joe grant. He will spend the next yea 
ectronic equipment revealed. Modules, developed under  <omlucting research at Yale under Prot 


‘ Fuoss 
roject Tinkertoy,” replace conventional parts. Science News Letter, October 3, 1953 


, ENGINEERING 


» Front Cover for hiring and training large crews of tech - ” 
nicians—men whose special skills might b Room Inside Room Yields 


snail Bt en ee ° . 
\CHINES INSTEAD of men now critically needed elsewhere | Data on Radiant Heating 
, ’ ’ During peacetime, the system can be 

rt in prow ucing aes . ‘ . 
needed clectronic eauipment for Ua % produce civilian electronic equip 


i ment. It also can be balanced to manufac > ENGINEERS ARE. using a root ult 


’ eee nani 
( torces during I! Inpo ver scal . : : ; , i ' o] acest { 
ture both civilian and military equipment vithin a room to check quahties oF a 
; new household lias eating m ti 
— en ; it the same time new household radiant heating system it 
Noathon Bure uw oot Standards na “ ! Pe oy] Cass i eee ee a 
: . = Science News Letter, October 3, 1953 aS COOUNL ana Neaang cor imied iW cel 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics have now ape 
! ‘Dp wnkertav’ "7 ] yas : 
_ Project’ Tinkertoy Pp cccionenes CHEMISTRY Phe idea is to find out how much hot « 
} ! 
production system for supplying new ) ’ = a gl 
production s\ : Vt b Pp l l | U d cold water must be pumped through t 
Ace aval radio sets in sreat quan olye ectro ytes se ' te s 
, erie ate a a ceiling pipes, and what its temperatur 
the armed services in times of emer. A\g Blood Substitutes should be, to keep a room comfortable du 
ing summer and winter 
. > TOAR he ¢} ity ] soreau : 
Ga in : } National Bur “iy > HERE IS a new word for your scientifi The test room at the Armour R ircl 
| | the cvstem h sur bye ' er ' , . , 
1daras, vs iS now | > sie vocabulary: polyelectrolytes It is in the Foundation of the Ilinois Institute of Tech 
] th sont wher onsicl 1 \ — | 
to the point \ : it is con n9 ey news because Yale University has an nology in Chicago 1s surrounded by anot 
parent solution to industrial mobiliza nounced a $10,000 grant from the Cali room. Heavy insulation between the twe 
ring Dp ods of national S ; 
iring periods of nauvional Crist ' \ fornia Research Corporation of San Fran rooms keeps outside conditions from af 
noe lor ] rlineto "4 11 , ' : : 
g pilot plant in Arlington, Vi 7 MS cisco will be used to support studies in the fecting the experiments within. About 150 
| hy vortl f tl bot ect : £ } j ‘ } 
ad the worth ol ; é, ies pom general held of polyelectrolytes thermocouples constantiv. mie ire tempera 
Some of these substances are being used ture at different points in the test room 
ically known Mechanized P1 1} os - : , , 
ny - instead of blood plasma for transfusions Data gathered by the thermocouples 
ion of Electronics, the new system 18 (thers are the basis for soil conditioners een recorded in graph form to expedit 
Poe ae Pa ’ 
round the idea of a basic circuit part that make clav soil tillable and prevent th its interpretation by engineers 
j - le ho vl e , 1 1 
1a module. A thousand modules can e¢fects of wind and rain erosion One wall of the test room represent 
rodn ) i" The le is ! ! , 
oduced in an hour. The module is an Research on these substances originated = large window Its inside surface can 
of several wafer-like squares of 4 at Yale, says Prof. Raymond M. Fuoss who regulated to simulate the scorching heat of 
1¢ mat rial. vill administer thi grant It will be used i summer! dav or tl frosty temperatul | 
pon each ceramic wafer is printed a tj finance a year of uninterrupted studies i Winter night. 
‘ ‘ t iT Tl ] ‘ : 
1 of an electronic circuit. Threads of for young men who have shown promise in cience News Letter, October 3, 1953 
> a ‘ 
form the wiring and special adhesive 
} ] 
makes up th resistors inv ceramn 7 7 " . ar x? — oy . 4 
] ' ] | t } 3 3 i, a Teg V4 | “Po ' ‘ 
nsers and vacuum tube sockets then . er 4 ‘ t . ws 
ld d where ne ded - . me 





Several of these wafers then are machine 


led to forn the module, a mayo 

Lyly n th lecti gear being 

Vy in Uu electronic gear vCcIng 

duc d. Th modules can be put to 





r to form the radar set, radio or elec 


\ wafer and two modules are shown on 


cover of this week's Science News 





Phe desirability of the new system lies 
its flexibility, production speed and mini 
manpower requirements. Major im 
ements can be worked into the equip 
nt on the assembly line within 24 hours. 
if a device designed tor the tropics 
ddenly must be modified for Arctic wat 
re, the time lag in its production can be 
a 0. 
Few men are required to run the plant 
Fechnical know-how is stored on punched 





cards that feed metal-fingered robot “hands” 5S. le _ a. 


‘ Ee nee coe ci to the MICROSCOPES ON VIEW—Modern microscopes are demonstrated in 
point of automatic mechanical and electri Bangkok, Thailand, at the science exhibit of the United Nations Educational, 
cal inspection, dictated by the tiny holes Se#entific and Cultural Organization at the Arab Science Congress on human 
in the cards. All this gets around the need senses. 
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Measure Cell Pick-Up 


‘A method of measuring the action of cells of the 
reticulo-endothelial system in removing negatively charged 
colloids may give clue to their basic action. 


> A WAY tot ure the action of certain 
{ ccurring In many parts of the 


1 
negatively ch irged col 


| vl clue to the baste action of 
th cell nd ther possible part im the 

| f r to radnition treatment. 

rh specil cells are known as the 
reticulo-endothelial system, RES for short 
Phev | tl power to ph k up colloidal 
paurticl vhich have a negative electri 

ry 

R vew technique for meas 
uring rate at which these particles are 
picked up reported to the American 
Chemical Society by Dr. John H. Helles 


of the Yale University School of Medicin 


Dr. Hel nd his coworkers, Drs. Aina 
\uskaps and Dicran Goulian, inject chro 
wm pho ph t in which the phosphorus 
vactis They at ible to measure 
rate at which this radioactive phos 
phorus disappears from the blood stream. 
Phey know that it is taken up by the RI 
tem, cells of which are found in particu 
beat | naan in th irk ! ind spleen 
MEDICINE 


By studying the RE system in detail, Dr. 
bk. R. Gabrieli of the section of medi- 
cal physics at Yale has learned that the 
structure of its cells is highly sensitive to 
radiation, and that their function is changed 
by even a light dose of X-rays or electron 
cams, in contrast to what was previously 
thought 

Since the tumor can be con 
sidered 20 more sensitive to radiation 
than normal cells, Dr. Heller believes that 
his measurements will show whether there 
1s hope that the relationship in the body 
between the RE cells and tumor cells might 

shifted, by radiation or other means, in 
favor of normal function and opposed to 


average 


tumor growth. 

By following this research program dur 
ing the coming year, Dr. Heller and Dr. 
Gabriclt hope their data will point the way 
to more exact knowledge of the relation 
between RE cells and the cells that are ab 
normal in their functioning, including those 
or cancer, 
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Cure Warts on Feet 


painful warts on the 


> \ SIMPL! ire te 


’ ) ) 
les of the feet has been discovered acct 


dentally because a soldier wanted to march 
ina special parad 
The cure for these warts consists of in 
iecting them with novocaine, the local anes 
thetic familiar to many as the pain-killet 
d by dentists The discovery of this 


cure is reported by Drs. E. C. Branson and 
R. | Rea Ir.. from the Surgical Service, 
Fitth General Hospital, U.S. Army, to the 
Vew England Journal of Medicine (Apr.9). 

The soldier asked technician 
what to do about the wart that might keep 
The technician, think 


a surgical 


him trom marching 
ing to relieve the pain temporarily, injected 
novocaine Phe soldier marched success 
fully in the parade and in a few days the 
wart disappeared 

As a result the method was tried and 
found successful in 48 patients. Of 30 who 
could be followed for six months, 22 were 
cured. Seven still had their warts but with 
no pain. Only one showed no improvement 
ifter six months. One had about 30 warts 
whole sole of his left foot 


very hard to treat these 


involving the 
It would have been 
by any of the standard methods. 

Patients given the 
usually are tree of pain or other symptoms 


novocamne treatment 


within 24 hours. In five to seven days the 
wart becomes softer and darker. After a 
week it usually can be lifted out with a 
thumb forceps. 

In the treatment, the doctors point out, 
it is umportant to stick the needle through 
the normal skin at the side of the wart to 
the stratum germinativum, and to make 
only one needle puncture so that the novo 
caine can be injected under pressure. 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 
“Flower Clinic’ 
Treats Sick Plants 


> A UNIQUE “flower clinic” has been 
established at the University of California 
at Los Angeles to help protect California’s 
multi-million dollar flower crop. 

Here “sick” plants are diagnosed and 
treated by “plant physicians” in a continu- 
ous battle against diseases that cost south- 
ern California florists thousands of dollars 
annually. 

Many of the same pathological techniques 
used in diagnosing human ills are applied 
to ailing plants. Diseased plant tissue is 
examined under microscopes to determine 








the nature of infection. Disease organi 
from infected plants are cultured in 
laboratory and injected into “guinea 
plants” in the attempt to develop cures 
preventive techniques to combat the dise 
Biggest killer of ornamental plants 
fungus diseases. Next come virus dise: 
tollowed by those caused by bacteria. 
The flower clinic staff consists of 
Kenneth F. Baker, chairman of the p! 
pathology department and specialist on 
eases of seed flowers; Dr. J]. G. Bald, | 
plant authority; P. A. Miller in charge 
trees, shrubs and turf; and Dr. D. 
Munnecke, nursery plant specialist. 
Science News Letter, October 3, | 53 
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EOROLOGY 
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spot Recurring Weather 


Midwest's tornadoes last spring probably 


resulted 


om a repeating weather pattern, meteorologists hear. 
ttempt to capture iceberg described. 


ORNADOES IN the Middle West last 
ig probably resulted from a weather 
rn that repeated every 10 days for 


three months, Jerome Namias of the 
S. Weather Bureau in Washington told 
international Toronto Meteorological 
ference. 
or the period from last February to mid 
he tracked the motions of air masses 
1.000 to 50,000 feet above the earth's 
ce. From studies of their tracks he 
id a reason for the often-heard moan 
there is “bad weather every weekend.” 
n days, however, was the pattern for 
short, repeating change he discovered. 
short-term shifts depended on longer, 
y shifts in a globe encircling air band. 
long-period changes “set the stage” for 
short-term, stormy ones, Dr. Namias 
the joint meeting of the American 
t orological Society and the Royal 
teorological Society. 
he world-girdling band of air high in 
itmosphere tends to fall into a certain 
rn, with a very long, stretched-out 
e motion, Dr. Namias said. The form 
positions of these waves above the 
ited States caused large masses of warm 
from the Gulf of Mexico to clash with 
air from the Arctic over the Great 
ins area, causing snow, sleet, high gales, 
d even tornadoes. This violent action at 
t strengthened the westerlies, causing a 
ngthening of the wave motion in the 
lobe-circling air band. However, as the 
torms died out, the strong westerly winds 
‘clined, thus causing the wave motion of 
1¢ high air band to shorten again. This 
ortening set the stage for a repetition of 
he storm-producing clash of cold and warm 


masses. 
Such a pattern continued, Dr. Namias 
id, as long as the world-wide, 30-day 


hanges were relatively small. Over the 
ree and one-half month period, however, 
e high air band’s pattern changed slowly, 
hus finally causing a breakup of the re 
ating weather. 


Jet Flight Forecasts 


> FLIGHT FORECASTS at high altitudes 
tor jet airplanes can be made from ground 

eather observations, Sidney Teweles Jr., 
ot the U.S. Weather Bureau in Washington 
reported to the Conference. Thus jet pilots 
flying over areas from which very little 
weather information is available, such as 
the Arctic, will their 
safest and fastest routes. 


have some idea of 


Storm centers stretching from the ground 
high into the atmosphere, Mr. Teweles has 





found, give clues to the best flight paths 
for jets and high flying commercial plan 
Such storm centers can also help to pin 
point the highest wind speeds in the jet 
streams. 

Jet streams are narrow, fast-flowing bands 
of wind rushing at 200 miles or more pet 
hour from west to east at about 30,000 o1 
40,000 feet. 
is connected 
speed wind centers in these jet streams 
Mr. Teweles reported. 

To get 


Stormy weather on the ground 


with the approach of high 


airplanes to their destination 


safely and fast, jet pilots need to know 
the location of jet streams and the strong 
wind centers found moving with then 
Without accurate high level forecasts, thes 
fast-moving winds would make hash of 


their schedules. 

Mr. Teweles revealed results of a three 
day, nation-wide study of wind patterns at 
high altitudes, made last winter as part of 
the short range forecasting activities of the 
Weather Phes« 
three-dimensional picture of the 
and movement of the speedy jet strean 

Strong centers move along th 
length of jet 


The conditions 


Bureau. results gave a 


hocathon 


wind 


streams, Mr Teweles has 
hat caus thes« 


found. 


] 
i 


, 
ve forecast with 


centers, he believes, can 





MEASURING LIGHT — John E. 
Bock, retiring supervisor of the Gen- 
eral Electric Illuminating Laboratory, 
is using this giant white sphere to 
test a lamp for outdoor lighting. 
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“some accuracy.” Thus jet pilots can 
advised as to what flight paths to folk 
in order to make better tin to ther 
destination, as well as to dodge the sever 
turbulence that is associated with the strong 
wind centers 
Iceberg for Drinking Water 
> AN ATTEMPT to captur nik 
in order to get fresh drinking water 
far northern weather station w made 1 
August by the U. S. Coast Guard Cutte: 
Eastwind, Dr. R. W. Rae of the Met 
logical Service of Canada re led at 
loronto Meteorological Conference 

The cutter, after bringing supplies to 
weather station at Eurek n El 
Island, tackled moving the 1 oy ti , 
shore in order to mak su that tl 
weathermen had fresh water on hand thi 
winter. The Eastwind tried both towing 
ind pushing, but td ik rg refused 
budge, Dr. Rae reported to the meeting 

Usually the weather stator wate! 
fre icebergs caught near chat 
ft ing ti Last I 
wel caught, thu causing thi 
it capturing an iceberg 

The Eureka weather station is operated 
jointly by the U. S. and Ca lan gover 
ments. The mean temperature there during 
the vear is minus 43 degr Fahrenl 
Ellesmere Island hes off tl n coast 
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CHEMISTRY 


Chemical Spray Extends 
Storage Life of Potato 


> HOUSEWIVES SOON \ le t 
keep potatoes ind onions in then getabl 
bins al! through winter and = spring, ar 
never find a sprout on t 

A chemical that is sprayed on th g 
tables before they are hat ted will k 
Spanish onions from sprouting long 
eight months, and potatoes as long 
months if stored in a cool plac Phe i 
ingredient in this new spray is maletc hy 
drazide, a growth regulator developed 
the United States Rubber Company 

Absorbed by the leaves the ch KK 
works its way down into the bulbs V 
it stops any further I] division, t lit 
erally nipping the sprouts in t d \ 
tually, this is th 7 olution 
owners mav have used this summer to 1 
tard the growth of grass along lawn edg 

The actual increase in storage lif 
result of thi spray, how r, depend upor 
the variety of onions and potatoe: 

The spray is put to work on onions on 
to two weeks prior to har ting when tl 
bulbs are mature and tl rin to f 


Potatoes get the treat 
before harvesting 
Science News Letter, October 3, 1953 


Dead chestnut is still a cash crop in 
Appalachian districts as a sour 
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SURGERY 
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Talcum for Heart Patients 


‘Heart patients rehabilitated by operation in which 


talcum is put into sac around heart. 
easy childbirth, surgeons hear. 


> PATIENTS CRIPPLED by heart disease 


ore being rehabilitated to normal or nearly 
normal activity by an operation in which 
talcum is put into the sac around the heart. 

Excellent results in 19 patients and good 
results in another 14 of 47 who had the 
operation were reported by two New Yor k 
surgeons, Drs. Aaron N. Gorelik of the 
Metropolitan Hospital and Dr. Simon Dack 
of Mount Sinai Hospital, at the meeting 
in New York of the U.S. and Canadian 
Chapters of the International College of 
Surgeons 

Phe patients reported on’ had severe dis 
ease of the heart's arteries, with severe 
hest pain, or angina pectoris, and labored 
breathing 

But the treatment is now being used also 
on patients with advanced rheumatic heart 
disease and congestive failure. Early signs 
are that these patients will be helped but 
more need to be treated before a conclusion 
an be reached, the surgeons said. 

In the patents with heart artery disease, 
the body's reaction to the irritation of tor 
eign material, in this case the talcum, stim- 
ulates formation of new blood vessels nour 
ishing the heart muscle and promotes the 
opening of blood vessels in the heart which 
cist but may not be functioning. 

Phe large size of the particles of talcum, 
” magnesium silicate, used keeps it from 
Instead, it 
remains unbedded in the tssue around the 


OC TIDES absorbed by the body. 


heart for a long time. Some of the pa 
tients reported on had been operated on and 
had tale inserted as long as four years ago. 


Successful Blue Babies 


> \ 192 POUND, 19-year-old trainee in 
the Roval Australian Air Force and a 16 
vear-old high school student who was a 
semifinalist in open tennis championship 
started lite 
phen Cases 
cessful operations were cited by Dr. Bruc« 
Shillard of Vancouver, B.C., Canada, at 
the meeting in New York. Dr. Shallard, 
reported on a follow-up study of 26 pa 


blue DAIS 


ind other examples or suc 


nents who had becn operated on at the 
Royal North Shore Hospital in Svdney be 
tween 1942 and 1944 

hese once-blue babies suffered from. the 
condition called patent ductus arteriosus. 
In them, the ductus arteriosus, or channel 
from the main artery to the artery sup 
plying the lungs, did not close at birth as 
it normally does 

The result in such cases is a loss of 
nournishment to the tissues, breathing dith 


Education is road to 


culties, a continuous heart murmur some 
times loud enough to be heard without a 
stethoscope, and sometimes a blue skin 
showing the oxygen deficiency. Pain is also 
frequently a symptom, and the prospects 
in such cases formerly were for a short life. 

The operation that saves these babies and 
restores them to a healthy life involves 
cutting the ductus, or channel, and sewing 
the two ends. 

Of the 26 patients Dr. Shallard reported 
on, 17 were available for re-examination 
when he made his follow-up study. With 
two exceptions, they are all “robust, fully 
developed and leading full lives.” he found. 

Phe two exceptions are a child born with 
multiple deficiencies and an adult with 
high blood pressure. 


“Training” for Childbirth 


> FDUCATION IS the road to. easier 
childbirth for many women, tn the opinion 
f Dr. Harold B. Davidson, New York ob 
stetrician and gynecologist. 

He reported at the meeting that he had 
delivered babies of about 200 women who 
had been “trained” for childbirth, and that 
he “never had a happier group of pa 
tients.” He emphasized that the idea was 
not “natural” childbirth. 

Dr. Davidson called the — technique 
“planned psychosomatic attention to the 
psychological needs of the patients, added 
to standard obstetrical procedure.” 

“It must be recognized that women vary 
in the ease with which they have their chil 
dren,” he said. “To some, childbirth comes 
easily; some find it slow and arduous. 

“In the psychosomatic approach it is of 
the greatest importance to frankly let the 
patient know that we appreciate that there 
is real somatic pain during labor; to speak 
of ‘pains’ as well as of ‘contractions.’ We 
must not try to ‘use psychology’ on chil 
dren or to delude. 

“We are trying to remove the mystery, to 
ducate the mature woman to face her labor 
realistically—each to her own needs—and 
to enable her to master herself so that she 
can react to her labor with her own best 
capacity for equanimity. 

“She must know that the use of any 
method of managing her labor is com- 
pletely optional—the choice is hers. And, 
each woman must know that her obstetri 
cian will help her; will deny her neither 
medication nor anesthesia, but that her 
labor will be conducted according to her 
own needs and capabilities and her own 
wishes in respect to this.” 


Dr. Davidson said that the success of 
program depends on the alleviation 
prevention of latent anxiety in the pati 
adding: 

“Any such program appears to oper 
not only as an active therapy for anx 
already mobilized (though not necessa 
conscious), but also in a preventive \ 
against the mobilization of further lar 
anxiety as pregnancy progresses and 
livery ume approaches.” 


Clog Shoes for Bunions 


> JAPANESE CLOG shoes, with st: 
between the first and second toes, are gi 
for checking bunions developing in t 
agers, Dr. Earl D. McBride of the Uni 
sity of Oklahoma reported to the meeti 

\ bunion, or hallux valgus, is a her 
tary disease. Many persons have this 
formity all their lives without being bot! 
ered by it, he said. 


A short or pointed shoe will aggray 
the condition. 
should be watched, he advised, to see t! 
they do not wear shoes which aggray 
the condition. If caught at this age, correct 
shoe fitting, manipulation and exercises wil 
correct it. At older ages surgery is requir 
lor correction, 
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METEOROLOGY 
Weathermen Forecast 
Hailstorms Accurately 


> FORECASTS OF hail, both on 1 
ground and in the air, can be made a 
rately, two weathermen at Tinker A 
Force Base, Okla., have found. 

Their method predicts not only the { 
mation but also the size of the hailsto: 
to be expected. The height above the eart 
surface to which ground-level air wor 
have to be carried to cause freezing is, t} 
have found, an important indication of | 
formation. 

To aid other forecasters, Lt. Col. Ern 
J. Fawbush and Maj. Robert C. Miller 
the U. S. Air Force have drawn a ch 
of the hail size to be expected based on 1 
height of such freezing levels. “Abx 
8,000 feet above ground” is the best heig 
for fall of hail to the surface. When sucl 
freezing level is higher than 11,000 f 
above the ground, large hail may be forn 
aloft, but only small sizes. about one-four 
of an inch, reach the surface. 

Hailstones, they report in the Bulletin 
the American Meteorological Soctety (Jun 
“maintain their size for at least 9,000 f 
of free fall, after which rapid melting a 
disintegration take place.” 

Hail is formed in the strong updri 
that are found as thunderstorms devel 
Now that routine operational flights 
made during bad weather, hail has beco: 
a hazard in flying as well as to crops a: 
property. 


w 
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\TEEL BRIDGE SPAN—Freedom of form previously available only with 
oncrete bas been achieved with steel in the bridge spanning the Rio Blanco 
River near Vera-Cruz, Mexico, shown here. The structure was designed bj 


’. Thomas C. Kavanagh of New York University. 


Camilo Piccone of 


Mexico was the engineer of this span, which has slender arch ribs free of 
cumbersome bracing. 


ENERAL SCIENCE 


Search Science Talent 


> A NATIONWIDE search is now under 
to find the 40 most promising science 
nded high school seniors in the country. 
The Thirteenth Annual Science Talent 
rch was launched with an invitation t 
iors in 27,000 public, private and paro 
| schools throughout the land. They 
have the opportunity to compete tor 
1,000 in Westinghouse Science Scholar 
ps and a five-day visit to Washington 
luable honorable mention status will g 
60 others. The results of the search 
il] reveal who among this year’s seniors 
ill be the nation’s leading scientists of the 
ture, and will stimulate others to under 
ce scientific training. 
Ihe Science Talent Search is conducted 
Science Service and supported by the 
Vestinghouse Educational Foundation 
Vatson Davis, director ot SctENCcE SERVICE, 
announcing this year’s Search, called at 
ntion to the growing shortage of scien 
ists and engineers, a shortage which ham 
vers the nation’s industrial and defens 
rograms. 
“The National Science Talent Search has 
come the leading method of locating the 
cientfic talent in our secondary schools,” 
Mr. Davis said. “It spots those who deserve 
pecial attention by the colleges of the na 
tion. It provides an incentive to youth in 
high school to study science and undertak« 
r own experiments and projects. It co 
erates with teachers of science 1n inspit 
ing their brightest pupils. Our scientific 
ind technological civilization demands an 
increasing number of scientists and engi 
neers and the Science Talent Search is a 
major effort in increasing the quality and 
quantity of the supply.” 
Principals and science teachers in sec 
ondary schools throughout the country are 


now receiving instructions on “How You 
Can Search for Science Talent They will 
learn how to recognize science talent 


umong their students and encourage those 
boys and girls to enter the Thirteenth An 
nual Science Talent Search 

For complete details of the national and 
state Science Talent Searches write t 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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CHEMISTRY 
New Way to Separate 
Rare Earth Elements 


> NEW PRACTICAL ways of separating 
rare earth elements from the minerals in 
which they occur were reported to the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
meetung by Drs. F. H. Spedding and J. | 
Powell ot lowa State College, Ames, low 

Rare earths are becoming industrially im 
portant, especially in atomic engineering 

Phe method involves 10on exchange or r 
placing one element with another in order 
to get the desired element in a more put 
or separated form. 

\ pilot plant showed that out of a crud 
rare earth concentrate from thx mineral 
gadolinite, the rare earths erbium, ytter 
bium, dysprosium, yttrium, thulium, and 
holmium were obtained 99.99% pure. The 
cost of the chemicals and water used in 
the process is low despite the large volun 
required. 

In another process reported by Dr. Sped 
ding with J. Bochinski and M. Smutz, rare 
earths were separated from each other by 
extracting solution of their nitrates in water 
with undiluted tributyl phosphate. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Fossils Show Indians 
In Carlsbad Caverns 


> A FOSSIL record of the Indians, plants 
and animals that once lived in or near the 
entrance to Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico 


l 


has lain beneath the feet of the many vis 


itors to this geologic wonder. 

Donald M. Black reports in Sczence (Sept 
11) the discovery of a deposit of sedi 
ment that is expected to tell what men hives 


there and when, probably thousands of years 


wo. Excavations are planned 


From fragments of pottery and sandals, 


wall paintings, and nearby mescal roasting 
its, it has been known that the entrance 


to the cab 


erns had been long used by the 
desert Indians as a naturally air-condi 


tioned shelter. Warm 


Forced evaporation ot th 


air comes out of the 


in winter 
moist cavern breezes meeting with the hot, 


dry desert ir makes the cave cool in sum 
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ZOOLOGY 
Mirror Image Organs 
Discovered in a Cat 


> DISCOVERY OF a cat with mirror 


ge internal organs was announced by 


i 
By Thomas D. Bair of Utca Coll ge of 
Svracuse University in Science (Sept. 18) 

Complete reversal of all organs is so rare 
that Dr. Bair has only seen it this once 
bout six years’ in dissecting 
ts in biology classes, and has seen only 


cre other such cts 


experienc 


report dl 
The kidne vs seen 


normal position in the Utica mirror 


ed to be the only organs 


re it 
{’ Cal 
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METALLURGY 
Climate, Not Iron, 
Keeps Pillar Rustless 


> IT IS the climate and not the kind of 
iron that has kept the famous iron pillar of 
Delhi, India, virtually unrusted since it was 
erected about 1,500 years ago in the fifth 
ntury, A.D. 
J. C. Hudson of the British Iron and Steel 


R Association reports in Nature 


search 
(Sept. 12) that both steel and zinc spec 
mens exposed near the 23-foot, six-ton pillar 
showed very little corrosion in a year. 

The mildness of the climate instead of 
iny intrinsic superiority of the iron itself 


has protected the pil 


lar against any serious 
rusting. 

Little or no rusting occurs unless the hu 
nidity exceeds 70°, and this critical value 
is reached in Delhi only a short time during 
the whole year. Sulfur pollution that con 
trols corrosion rate when humidity is high 
is very low near the pillar. 
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MEDICINE 


Monkeys Help Attack 
On Artery Disease 


> THE SCIENTIFIC attack on a serious 
form of artery disease, called atherosclero 
cis, mav now move ahead faster with the 
ud of monkeys. 

Artery damage like that in humans can 
be produced in these animals by feeding 


a special diet, Drs. George V. Mann, Ste 


phen B. Andrus and Frederick J. Stare and 
Miss Ann MeNally of Harvard Medical 
School and School ot Public Health, Bos 


ton, announce 

Laboratory studies investigating the pos 
sible link between this kind of artery dis 
ease and diet have in the past been mack 
Rab 


bits and chickens have been the only lab 


with rabbits, chickens, dogs and rats 


oratory animals so far that developed artery 
damage from feeding the fatty substance, 
cholesterol. 

The damage in these rabbits, however, is 


quite distinct from that seen in humans 
with atherosclerosis And rabbits and 
chickens do not eat the same foods man 
does Ihe monkey's dietary habits are 


much lke man’s, the scientists point out 

Atherosclerosis produced in new 
world cebus monkeys by feeding, over a pe 
riod of I8 to 30 weeks, diets high in choles 
terol and low in sulfur-containing amino 
acids for proteins. 

The results, the scientists warn, “cannot 
justitiably be used for inferences applicable 
to the human disease. 

“To attnbute human 
deficency of an amino acid would be both 
naive and premature at this time. Of more 
importance is the recognition of a primate 
species and a dietary procedure for further 
study of 

Details of the research are reported in 
the Journal of Expertmental Medicine 
(Sept. 1), published by the Rockefeller In 
sutute for Medical Research. 
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was 


atherosclerosis to 


atherosclerosis.” 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
Clue to Better Drugs 
From Milk Diet Study 


> LATEST FINDINGS in research on 
the milk diet against malaria give hope 
that scientists will be able to find better 
drugs against not only malaria but other 
infectious diseases as well. 

The original discovery, by Prot. B. G. 
Maegraith of the University of Liverpool, 
England, that malaria in and 
monkeys could be suppressed by a milk diet. 


Was rats 

This probably holds true for man also 
and may explain why babies in malaria- 
infested tropical regions do not get ma 
laria, though older chiidren no longer fed 
exclusively at their mother’s 
Human milk, Dr. Maegraith found, proved 
better than milk for suppressing 
malaria infection in the rats and monkeys 
in his laboratory. 


breasts do. 


cow's 
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Adding para-aminobenzoic acid to the 
milk, however, causes the disease to re- 
appear. This shows that changing condi- 
tions for the host affects the malaria para- 
site. This latest finding was reported to 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meeting in Liverpool. 

From knowledge of metabolic activities 
end requirements it should, Prof. Mae- 
graith says, “become to a limited extent 
possible to perform our highly unnatural 
in vitro (test tube) investigations in vivo 
(in the living animal) in the natural con- 
ditions of the host.” 

His new method of research is expected 
to lead to study of infective agents in natu 
ral environment and to a more logical 
approach to chemotherapy. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 
Hurricane Death Toll 
Cut by Weather Warning 


> A MARKED drop in hurricane deaths 
in the United States since 1938 is notd by 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insur 
nce Company. 

Of the 3,615 lives taken by these storms 
in the past 30 years, only 239, or seven per- 
cent, were lost since 1938. The number of 
hurricanes causing life, however, 
was almost equally divided between the 
two periods. 

The marked reduction in hurricane 
deaths, the statisticians say, can be credited 
to successful efforts by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau and the military services which 
earch out and track these storms while far 
{rom our shores and issue early warnings. 
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NUTRITION 
Six Meals Daily for 
Those in Heavy Industry 


> NUTRITIONISTS NOW recommend 
six meals a day for workers in heavy 
industry and for farmers, the Nutrition 
Foundation in New York reports. Snacks 
between meals are especially important 
when work begins early in the morning, 
it is found. 

A heavy midday meal and a two-meal-a- 
day-schedule are not good from the stand- 
point of the worke.s’ production efficiency. 

The object of the frequent meals is to 
give the workers enough food so that his 
blood sugar dees not fall below normal. 

Feelings of emptiness and weakness, rest- 
lessness, irritability and decreased ability to 
concentrate go with long intervals between 
taeals. And that drowsy feeling with dis- 
inclination to mental or physical effort plus 
a slowdown in production after a large mid- 
day meal comes from a full stomach, but 
similar effects can be produced when the 


stomach is distended with air instead of 


food. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
Saffron Spice Richest 
In Riboflavin or B-2 


> SAFFRON, THE spice so highly pri 
in the Orient, is “easily the richest kn 
source” of riboflavin or vitamin B-2, 
searches in Bombay indicate. 

Saffron has about three times as m) 
riboflavin as yeast or liver, considered 
be rich sources. The vitamin content \ 
assayed both by use of spectrum and by 
effect on a test organism. 

Part of the flower of the plant, kno 
botanically as Crocus sativus, saffron is e 
pensive because it consists of the stign 
the parts of the pistils of this flower whi 
receive pollen grains and on which t¢! 


germimate. It is gathered laboriously 
hand. 

J. V. Bhat and Rajul Broker of ¢ 
Pathological Laboratories of St. Xavier 


College, Bombay, reported their studies 

Nature (Sept. 19). 
Saffron’s content of thiamin or B-1 vir 
min was found to be insignificant, howey 
Science News Letter, October 3, 1953 





INVENTION 
Polarized Sun Glasses 
Serve Dual 3-D Purpose 


> POLARIZED SUN glasses that dou! 
as viewers in dark 3-D theaters now are 
the process of being patented. 

Paul R. Forgrave, a 27-year-old neu: 
physiologist at the Walter Reed Army Me: 
cal Center in Washington, told Screx 
Service that he has created a pair of glas 
with swiveling lenses. 

The glasses, he said, should be m: 
comfortable to wear than the awkwa 
cardboard species now distributed at ¢! 
aters. His glasses somewhat resemble av 
tion-type sun glasses now available. 

To use them in third-dimensional movi 
the wearer merely twists the lenses so t! 
the area near the nose moves up toward | 
forehead. This provides the proper lig 
polarizing angle for viewing Natural \ 
sion 3-D movies. The lenses, however, : 
worn in the customary position when | 
glasses are used to shield motorists’ ey 
from sun-glare. 

This is because light forming the gl: 
on roads largely is polarized horizontal 
Tiree-D movie light is polarized at 
degree angles to this horizontal. The swiv 
ing lenses compensate for the different « 
gles of polarization. 

Mr. Forgrave now is pushing a patent ; 
plication through official channels to « 
tain legal protection for his invention. 

Science News Letter, October 3, 19 
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PETOLOGY 


nake-Scented Food 
‘leases King Cobra 


THE KING cobra has a regal appetite, 
a snake. However, zoologists at the 
ten Island Zoological Society have de 
d a method of tricking the cobra into 
ting such ordinary fare as horsemeat and 
. Carl F. Kauffeld of the zoo staff will 
ort in Herpetologica. 
nder normal circumstances the king 
ra eats only snakes, or snakes stuffed 
th dead mice and horsemeat, a diet 
ich can use up a lot of snakes. After 
Staten Island Zoo king cobra arrived 
m Thailand in July, it was discovered 
one feeding that it would eat a white 
if the rat had been rubbed against a 
ter snake. 
\ series of scientific tests established the 
portance of scent in the cobra’s feeding, 
d the scientists have now decreed a diet 
horsemeat and rats flavored with water 
ike and supplemented with vitamin pills 
r the cobra. The meat is stored for a 
v hours prior to the feeding period in a 
with water snakes. After this scent- 
pregnation, the cobra takes his horse 
it like a gourmet consuming caviar. 
The 14-foot snake also has a_ pretty 
ilthy appetite for a snake and will take 
» to three pounds of meat at a feeding. 
Science News Letter, October 3, 1953 


3, OCHEMISTRY 
Chemical in Body Sets 
Resistance to Tuberculosis 


> A CHEMICAL factor in the body seems 

» be important in resistance to tuberculosis, 
yr. Quentin Myrvik of the department of 
nicrobiology and the University of Vir- 
zinta Medical School has stated. 

Speaking as guest of Watson Davis, di- 
ctor of Scrence Service, on the Columbia 

Radio Network Adventures in Science pro- 

gram, Dr. Myrvik explained that research 
pon the enzyme, lysozyme, is expected to 
rovide a means of measuring man’s re- 
istance and perhaps increase it when neces- 
ry to combat infection. 

In the animal kingdom it is quite com 
on to observe that one specie of animal, 
ich as the guinea pig, is susceptible to 
iberculosis, whereas another specie, such 

the rat, is notoriously resistant,” Dr. 

Myrvik said. “A similar situation occurs 


n humans. A small percentage of humans 


ppear to be extremely resistant to tubercu- 
osis, Whereas a corresponding groups ap- 
pears to be susceptible.” 

The studies in Dr. Myrvik’s laboratory 
indicate that an enzyme called lysozyme 
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may be important in these different states 
of resistance to tuberculosis. For example, 
the level of lysozyme in rat serum ap 
proaches the inhibitory level for tubercle 
bacilli. In contrast, the lysozyme content 
of the susceptible guinea pig is approxi 
mately one-fiftieth that of the rat. 

“The basic principle of the research pro 
gram is to catalog, identify, and quantitate 
anti-bacterial substances which play a role 
in man’s natural and acquired resistance 
to infectious diseases,” Dr. Myrvik declared 
“Once this is established for diseases like 
tuberculosis, it will provide a means of 
measuring man’s resistance, and perhaps 
altering it and raising it to its optimum, 
when infections ensue. Conventional bed 
rest therapy in the case of tuberculosis is 
an empirical method to accomplish maxi 
mum natural resistance of the individual.” 
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METEOROLOGY 
Turbulence in Clear Air 
Jolts High Flying Planes 


> CLEAR AIR turbulence, which can 
cause jolting of passengers in both high 
flying jets and commercial planes without 
visual warning, can be spotted on weather 
maps. 

This intense bumpiness is not a “ghost 
like” occurrence, but has a definite associa 
tion with the jet stream, LeRoy H. Clem of 
U. S. Weather Bureau in Washington, told 
the international Toronto Meterological 
Conference recently. 

Jet streams are narrow bands of high 
speed winds found 35.000 feet 
above the earth’s surface. The jolting and 
jarring caused by clear air turbulence above 
25,000 feet occurs near the maximum wind 
speed centers that travel along the jet 
stream, and not just with the jet stream 
in general, Mr. Clem pointed out to 
weathermen attending the joint meeting of 
the American Meteorological Society and 
the Royal Meteorological Society in 
Toronto. 

These maximum wind centers can be 
spotted and tracked on upper-level weather 
charts through the use of new wind detec 
tion equipment. This electronic equipment 
traces wind speeds from the earth’s surfac« 
well into the stratosphere, which starts at 
about 40,000 feet, much higher than previ 
ously possible. Weathermen therefore can 
get a much clearer picture of the variations 
in the winds, particularly at higher levels. 

There are radical, vertical changes in the 
wind’s speed near the jet maximums, Mr. 
Clem has discovered, and clear air turbu 
lence is found where these sharp changes 
occur. He has found cases where the wind 
varied more than 50 miles per hour in 1,000 
feet, and believes greater changes could be 
expected. 

It now appears possible, Mr. Clem said, 
that plane-shaking turbulence at high levels 
can be forecast and thus dodged by high 
tiving planes in the near future. 
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MEDICINE 
Stopping Antibiotics 
Can Save Patients 


> IN SOME cases life may be saved if the 
doctor Stops giving penicillin or strepto- 
mycin, antibiotic drugs famous for the 
many lives they have saved. 

Five cases in which these famous medi 
cines reversed their usual life-saving roles, 
with three of the patients dying, are re 
ported by Drs. Chester W. Fairlie and 
Ralph FE. Kendall of Hartford, Conn., in 
the Journal of the American Medtcal Asso 
ciation (Sept. 12). In two of the five, the 
patients were saved when the doctors recog 
nized the trouble and stopped the drugs. 

All five patients got the two medicines by 
injection into the muscles. The antibiotics 
were given as prophylaxis against possible 
infection after operations. 

Fever and diarrhea were the “cardinal” 
symptoms at the beginning cf the condition 
which killed three of the five. 
call the condition Staphylococcus enteritis, 
meaning inflammation of the intestines due 
to staphylococcus infection. But, they say, 
the condition should really be considered 
as toxicity, or poisoning, from disturbed 
environment in the intestines. It is not, 
they think, just a matter of the antibiotic 
suppressing organisms normally present in 
the intestines and thus letting staphylococci 
grow to disease-causing numbers. More 
likely the antibiotic actually stimulates the 
staphylococci to grow. 

‘A direct stimulation of the Staphylococ 
cus by antibiotics must be considered,” they 


Che doctors 


declare. 

Fever and diarrhea appearing in a patient 
getting antibiotics should immediately sug 
gest this complication. The antibiotics 
should be stopped at once, they advise, and 
attention given to fluid and salt balance in 
the body. 
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Year’s Nitrogen Supply 
With One Resin Shot 


> A FULL year’s supply of nitrogen can 
be applied safely to a garden in one appli 
cation of a new fertilizer material 

The same products that make Bakelite, 
the stable plastic widely used for telephone 
instruments, electrical insulation, and similar 
uses, can be put together in a slightly differ 
ent way to make fertilizer to promote plant 
growth. Urea and formaldehyde, by a new 
formulation reported to the American 
Chemical Society meeting in Chicago com 
bine to give a granular material that, in 
moist garden soil, slowly makes nitrogenous 
food available to plants. 

The new material has been named uramite 
by its developers, Drs. R. D. Kralovec and 
W. A. Morgan of the polychemicals depart 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Science News Letter, October 3, 1953 
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ASTRONOMY ire 
bad bd its 
ab 
upiter Seen Again : 
d 
ut 
The giant planet is visible in the eastern sky late on ‘ie recent history of astronomy. Ons ig 
: N . ; these is in the position indicated by Phi 
October evenings. Two actors in the recent doubling of dis- mall cross just above the letter M in . 
. name Andromeda. Looking there, or ies 
tances to other galaxies can also be seen. hack deer sae. eae ta a : 
a faint spot of hazy light, the “galaxy d 
! By JAMES STOKLEY easily seen in the evening, another is there Andromeda.” : 
irlier. This is Mercury, which is farther All the stars that we ordinarily see . 
> AFTER HAVING been gone from the “i ed pe nadhernctiag ong pie” yg baie the sky make up a system shaped sO Ir, 
vening sky sees late last spring, the giant lith ult to find M irs ad Venus both ire ome uke rs praentone. a nen Kee ' wi 
planet Jupiter is now with us again \t pour aes stars rising shout two and a half toward the edge of the grindstone, we et 
the beginning of October it will be visibh ed ee a the ates so that they con be the stars much more thickly clustered tl le 
late in the evening, and by the end of the soa “eet tage teaggesiets aethe po pr = - toward the side, and this concentration lio 
onth it will be seen at a somewhat more siialibe ‘ . : ; W hat we call the Milky Way. n 
meninelilen tina gas nastge ag oe oe his whole system, our galaxy, cont: id 
enus i much the righter, even more 
Its) position, in the constellation — of rilliant than Jupiter, and is in Virgo, the about a hundred thousand million stars sO 

Faurus, the bull, as indicated on th virgin. Mars, of the brilliance of a second It is so huge that light, traveling 186, 
companying sky-maps. These show the ap munatinele taas te wei tas tn Gk Oe miles a second, takes about a hundred th Cep 
pearance of the heavens at ye 10:00 p "4 * days of October Venus rises first, but she s aa B° cur gg clan ' \) 

oO OM cand of standard tome, Oct , J : Scattered aroun 1 universe, outs! 
Z a wet ; ‘ Ry ad 9 0 om.. Oct. 31 passes Mars carly im the morning of Oct. 4, our galaxy, are millions of other such s ns! 
: pat, SA , — drawing closer to the sun and rising later. r 
Jupate r, When seen, will be low mn thie Mars, on the other hand, is drawing awa tems, and the one in Andromeda is amy P. 
a. northeast and east, but it will be so bright’ from the sun, and appears earlier each the closest. Its distance is about 1,600, £3 
s that it should not be hard to identify night. By next spring it will shine bril light years, te., its light takes that m 7. 
Jupiter, a planet, shines by reflected sun liantly in the evening aie vears to reach tus. cl 
. lighit, In contrast’ to the st irs, W hic h emit High in the northern sky nm October ap Possibly some keen eved reader of th a 
light themselves, like the sun. The bright pear two of the chief actors in one of the — articles will recall that on past occasions t 
x est star visible these evenings Is Vega, most important and dramatic episodes in when we have referred to this object, i 
L.vra, the Ivre, high in the western sky ig 
y. Directly aly it is Cygnus, the swan, ey 
ith firstmagnitude Deneb; while a littl » 
: to the left we find Altair, in Aquila, the e 
a eagh Sull farther left and lower, not far, OcToRER rea 
; im fact, above tl southern horizon, 1s 195% M 
b Fomalhaut, in Piscis Austrinus, the south ist 
' rn fish ist 
4 Another star of the first magnitude is e: 
een in the northeast. This ts Capella in ; ne 
La the constellation of Auriga, the chariotee na 
hich is yust to the lett of Taurus, where ijn CAMELOPARDALIS Pleiades | 
: Jupiter shin In Taurus itself is_ first Minn Capell 00 
4 goitude Aldebaran, but in the low posi * Ceti aie 
= tion at which it is shown, it 1s somewhat vi 
i immed by atmospheric absorption URSA AJOR TN an 
. DIPDER JUPITER ire 
¥ . . te 
4 a «WEST Jace North EAST> ig! 


Although it contains no stars as bright 










s these, another characteristic group of the Tw 
iutumn evenings is seen high in the south 
Pegasus, the winged horse. Three of th ‘ 
sturs in this group, plus one in next-door ee on 
indromeda, the chained princess, form th va 7 
fanuhar “great square of Pegasus.” *% SAGITTA re 

Going from Andromeda, which is high o Altgir n 
rath east, down toward the northern je EQUULEUS ta 
horizon, we com next to the W shaped l Ny, 10 
group of Cassiopeia, which represents th PA Up 1a 
ae Andromeda’s mother. The king, &A, CETUS Wa 
( epheus, is seen to Cassiopeia’s left PISCIS AUSTRINUS Wy it 

Just below him is Ursa Minor, the lesser * Dy OPHI It 
bear, in which the pole star, Polaris, shines Fomaihaut & tM 
it the end of the handle of the little dipper. PHOENIX GRUS SAGITTARIUS, th 
Sull farther down, near the northern hori 4 ay 





on, 1s Ursa Major, the great bear, of which 4 EAST “Jace South WEST > Ps in 
the great dipper is part 


\lthough Jupiter is the only planet now - * e SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS a 














about halt as large has been given 
ts distance. Therein lies the story, for 
out a year ago astronomers first heard 
some new researches which show that 
listances of these outer 
what they 


galaxies are 
were formerly 
s important conclusion was based on 
istronomers at observa 
throughout the world, particularly 
es of the Magellanic Clouds by Hat 
astronomers and 
ns made with the 


ork of many 


College Observatory 


gr iphs of the heave 


00-inch Hale telescope at Mt. Palo 
largest in the world. 
When that instrument went into opera 


1 few years ago, it was thought that it 
| reach out into space a maximum of a 
Now we know that it 
billion light years, 
down the line, can 


n light years. 
bserve out to tw 
maller telescopes, 
twice as far. 


Cepheid Variable Stars 


4 


other actor in the story is a star in the 
tellation of Cepheus, known as delta 
i. It is indicated on the map by a 


arrow. Like many other stars it 1s a 
le; its light changes over a regular 
taking about five days to go from one 
ximum to the next. This is the proto 


] 


of the class of “¢ phe id variable stars,” 


ch are believed to pulsate, shining most 


ghtly as they expand and most dimly as 
contract. 
Some forty years ago it Was found that 


a Cepheid takes to vary, the 


longer 
ter is its average luminosity, or candle 
er. This enabled the stars’ relative 
tances to be found Then the actual 
nees of a few were obtained by other 
Since their relative distances were 
n, the distance of any could be found 

light years 

This afforded astronomers a powerful 
When photographs made at the Mt. 
ilson Observatory in the early twenties 
ith the 100-inch te I pore then the world’s 
rgest, showed 1 vidual stars in the An 
da periligs some of them Cepheids, 
distance was determined as about 800,000 

ght years 


Two Cepheid Groups 


With the 
ked for some of the fainte 
pheids that should be in the stars clusters 


00-inch telesc pe, astronomers 


r, short pe riod, 


ind the Andromeda galaxy, as they are 
similar clusters around our galaxy. Thes¢ 
s were too faint to be detected with the 
W-inch, but the new instrument should 


revealed them. 

When the telescope failed to show them, 

was apparent that something was wrong. 

looked as if the Andromeda galaxy was 
vice as far as formerly thought, and that 
these cluster-type Cepheids were too far 
way to be seen, even with that powerful 
instrument. 
astronomers have now 


In several ways 


onfirmed that this is indeed the case. It 
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An Introduction to Great American Music 


THREE COMPLETE WORKS 


_, BY 3 OF AMERICA’S GREATEST COMPOSERS 










Walter Hendi 
Conductor 


ALL YOURS for only *¥22 













Roy HARRIS 


SYMPHONY NO. 3: First recording on long-playing 
records! **... 
produced in America,” Serge Koussevitsky.“’. . 
resentative of our times as the best works of Shos- 
takovich and Prokofieff,’"’ O. Thompson. 


the first truly great orchestral work to be 
. 88 rep- 





Roger H. SESSIONS 


THE BLACK MASKERS: First recording on long play! An 
expressionistic suite dedicated to Ernest Bloch. Ses- 
sions’ music is “. . 
forward with a relentless drive. Probably closest in 
intent to the music of Beethoven,”’ Mark A. Schubart 


. tremendously vigorous, moves 





AMERICAN FESTIVAL OVERTURE: First recording on long- 
play! A lively overture by one of our greatest com- 


posers—a winner of the Pulitzer Prize for Music. 


ALL THREE ON ONE HIGH-FIDELITY 
12” LONG-PLAYING RECORD? 


00 


Regularly 


$4.95 





Manufactured for the AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 


by RCA Victor Custom Record Division 





Since the last war a great musical awakening 
has electrified the music-loving world —a 
sudden realization that the foremost music 
being written today is American music —and 
that American composers have been writing 
enjoyable melodies, important music for the 
past 200 years! 

And now an outstanding musical organization 
has embarked on a program of creating high 
fidelity recordings of 200 years of American 
music! Every form of musical expression is in- 
cluded in this pe oe ae my choral, in- 
strumental chamber works, folk-music, 
theatre ausle . music born of the love of 
liberty and the love of fun, the love of good 
living and the love of God. Whatever your 
tastes—here is music for you! 

HOW THIS MUSIC CAME TO BE RECORDED 
Recently the directors of the renowned Alice M. 
Ditson Fund of Columbia University awarded a 
substantial grant which made possible the found- 
ing of the American Recording Society, whose 
sole purpose is to record and release each month 
a new high-fidelity, full-frequency recording of 
American music, on Long Playing records. These 
records have already won for the Society an 
Award of Merit from the National Association 
for American Composers and Conductors ‘‘for 
outstanding service to American Music."" 


ARE THE RECORDS EXPENSIVE? 

No, to the contrary. These recordings, which 
are pressed for the Society by the custom depart- 
ment of RCA Victor, are priced below most L.P.'s 
of comparable quality—only $4.35 for 10” records 
and $4.95 for 12” records. The A.R.S. Philhar- 
monic Orchestra engages the finest available 
artists and conductors . . . and all recordings 
are made with the latest high-fidelity equipment, 
and pressed in limited quantities directly from 
silver-sputtered masters. 





WHAT SOME A.R.S. MEMBERS SAY: 
“ . . excellent, both as music and from the 
technique of recordings."’ 

K.M., Troy, N.Y. 
. could not refrain from dashing off this 
note to report my enthusiastic satisfaction 
in the performance as well as in the techni- 

cal excellence of the reproduction.” 
H., New York, N. Y. 
“They equal the top records on the market 


and surpass most.’’ 
G.M., Germantown, Tenn. 














HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 

Your purchase of the superb Long Playing 
record offered above for only $1.00 does not 
obligate you to buy any additional records from 
the Society—ever! However, we will be happy 
to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate 
Membership. Each month, as an Associate Mem- 
ber, you will be offered an A.R.S. recording at 
the special Club price. If you do not wish to pur- 
chase any particular’ record, you merely returo 
the special form provided for that purpose. 


FREE RECORDS OFFERED 
With each two records purchased at 
the regular club price you will re- 
ceive an additional record of com- 
parable quality absolutely free. We 
urge you to mail the coupon at 
once since this offer is limited. 


NOTE: These exclusive A.R.S. recordings are not 
e available anywhere else—at any price! 


AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 
100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 


So ae Ge Ge Ge Ge OG Ga GD a Gm a Gm ao, 
AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY, Dept. 793 
100 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 


ALL 3 for $1.00 


HARRIS — SESSIONS — SCHUMAN 


‘ 


Please send me the 12” record described above, for 
$1.00. As an Associate Member in the Society, I 
will receive the Society's publication which will 
give me advance notice of each new monthly Society 
Long-Playing selection, which I may purchase at 
the special Membership price of $4.95 for 12” rec- 
ords, $4.35 for 10” records, plus a few cents for 
U.S. tax and shipping. However, I need not pur- 
chase any Society records—but with each two I do 
purchase, you will send me an additional record 
absolutely free 


[) Bill me only $1.00, plus shipping 
[] § enclose $1.00. You pay shipping 


Address 


City Zone State 
i SNL-10 Canadian Add.: 


1184 CASTLEFIELD AVE. 
TORONTO 10, ONTARIO 





——y 


























turns out that there are two groups ol 
epheids, corresponding to the two great 
lasses, or “populations,” of stars in gen 
era The cluster stars, and some of the 
thers, fit in with the old figures, but the 

t, including those in the Andromeda 
ralaxy used for determination of distance, 


ie four times as bright for the same pe 
riod of variation. 


This means that they are twice as far 
iwav as we used to think, for 1f you move 
i light to double the distance, it looks a 
quarter as bright as it did before. 

Many other findings also fit in_ better 

ith the revised distances. For instance, 
in order to « the angle in the sky which 
it is observed to cover, the Andromeda 
galaxy must twice as big as formerly 
upposed, if it is twice as far away. This 


make at about the same size as our gal 


iX\ Previously it seemed much smaller, 
ind this bothered astronomers who did not 
to think that ours was in any way ex 
ptional 
So, although they ha had to alter some 
their accepted tl j astronomers wel 
me the new da This is the wav science 
dvances; step by step, as we acquire new 
nowledge, we approach closer and closet 
to the truth 


kt ES] 
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S:13a.m. Moon passes Mars 
im. Moon passes Venus 
f ‘ \ (variable star in Pe us) 
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ry Nic 4 hoon 
( \lg it m num 
1 n Aly minimum 
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1 of Orion 
| 1oon (Hunter's moon) 
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By B. W. ANDERSON 


Director, Precious Stone Laboratory, London 


A book 
t gem 
and 
“How to identify jewels. to 
from another and the genuine 
Science News Letter 
“Splendid 


jewelers, stu 
clear, detailed 


llectors, dealers, 
Practical, 


for gem c 
hunters 
easy tt ise 

distinguish one stone 
from imitations.’ 
shows ‘just what are the easy scien 
tifle testa available for discriminating with certainty 
between one stone and another, and between real 
stones and their substitutes, and how to apply these 
tests in practice.’ "British Jeweller. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


$5.00 Postfree « 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 713-H, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11 
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Books of the Week 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are li: 


For convenient purchase of any U. 
be paid 
publications direct from publisher, not from Science 


EDUCA 
of Experts on the 


\PRI LANGUAGES ENGLISH IN 
ww: A Report ot a Meeting 


AN AND 


Use in Education of Atrican Languages in Re 
lation to English, Where English 1s the Ac 
epted Second Language, Held at Jos, Nigeria 
November 1952—UNESCO's Education Clear 

g House, 91 p., paper, limited number ot 

upon request to publisher, 1y 
\venue Kleber, Paris 16°, France. 

Amazon Town: A Study of Man in the 
Trop. Charles Wagley—Macmillan, 305 p., 
ilu > The readable story of small town 
lite alon the colorful Amazon River, based 
n data lected while the author made a 
urvey for UNESCO's Internatonal Hylean 
Amazon Institute. 

Barcey’s Texrsrook or Htstotocy Revised 


tulip E. Smith, Wiltred M. Copenhaver, 

nl Dorothy D. Johnson—Wdlrams and Wd 
, i ; 

ns, 13th ed., 775 p., olus., 39 \ text 


wimarily for first ear students in medicine 


nd dentistr 
\ Briere Course in Semimicro Quatrrativi 
\wartysis—William E. Caldwell and G. Brooks 
King—American Book, 163 p., paper, $2.10. 
\n introductory course; only the more common 
ms and acid radicals are inclu 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL oF MINES AND GroLocy 
Vol. 49. No. 3-—California Dietsion of Mines 
illus., paper, $1 This issue includes 
t n tl tl itive proj tt tf titanium 
' n te tion 
( MITE D)tt SIN THE NORTHERN SIERRA 
" apa, Ca \ Garn A. R n 
California D f My 1 p Ilus 
CT, » 





A DISTINGUISHED LINE 
OF LOW COST MICRO- 
SCOPES 


LABORATORY SIZE, 
WITH LARGE, PROFES- 
SIONAL INCLINING 
STANDS, PRECISE INTER- 
CHANGEABLE OPTICS 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 





AND MAINTAIN. 
INSTRUCTION MANUAL 
FURNISHED 


AMERICAN MADE 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


MODEL F— 100 to 700X $92.50 
Parfocal triple nosepiece. Condenser stage with 
aris diaphragm. Coarse and fine adjustment. 
MODEL H — 50 to 700X - $82.50 
Parfocal double nosepiece. Low and high power 
objective. Coarse and fine adjustment. 
MODEL G-3 — 100 to 400X 
Triple divisible objective. 
turret. 
MODEL S-2—75 to 250X 
Double divisible objective. 
for elementary science use. 
SUBSTAGE LAMPS and other ACCESSORIES 


Write for literature to Dept. SNL 


TESTA MFG. CO. 


426 S. Pecan St., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


$59.00 

Substage diaphragm 
Most economica! high school microscope. 
; $33.50 
Simple and efficient 


S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage 
to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D 


Request 
Service. 


Butns—F. F. R 


American Ga 


Book ol 
Grayson 


THe CompLerti 
well and Esther C. 
Guild and Doubleday, 3 p., allus., $< 
Whether or not you are a bulb enthusiast, 
will enjoy looking at this beauttully allust: 


52 


garden book 
THe Consumer's Guipe tro Berrer Br 
Sidney Margoliuus—New American Lil 
224 p., paper, 35 cents. A new and rey 
edition ot the author's “How to Buy More 
Your Money.” Advice on purchasing 


! ] 
monly used articles 


FartH Science: The World We Live I 
Samuel N. Namowitz and Donald B. Stor 
Van Nostrand, 438 p., illus., $3.96. A ge 
uusly illustrated high school text on m 
physical environment 

Evercrapes Naturat Hisrory: Volume 
Number 1—Joseph C. Moore, Ed.—Evergla 
Natural History Association, 38 p., illus., p 
$2.00 per year. Interesting articles about 
nimals and plants of our youngest nati 


park, where tropical plants meet their temp: 


neighbors. The editor is park biologist. 


THe Exrernat Morpnotocy or tHe D 
INFLY ONYCHOGOMPHUS ARDENS NEEDHAM 
IIsu-Fu Chao Smithsonian, Miscellane 
Collections, Vol. 122, No. 6, 56 p., illus., pay 
6o cents. Intended to apply the knowledge 
the most recent morphological interpretat 
ind to serve as a foundation for future t 
nomic studies. 

FarRWELLIANA: An Account of the Life 


Botanical Work of Oliver Atkins Farwell, 15 
1944—Rogers McVaugh, Stanley A. Cain 

Dale J. Hagenah—Cranhook Institute of Scie 
Bulletin No. 34, 101 p., illus., paper, 75 ce 
The contributions of a scientist who was bot 
ist for a Detroit pharmaceutical house for 
years. 


Up: A Pictorial Guide for 
Photographer and Collector Featuring 125 | 
tographs and Drawings Edward S. Ross 
University of California Press, 80 p., il 
The photographer will get x 
photography from the remark 
this small book; the student of 
| delight in their portrayal of insect | 
Science News Letter, October 3, 1 


INsects CLost 


paper, $1.50. 
for nature 


in 





HOUSES OF EARTH 


Construct fireproof, termiteproof rammed 
earth home yourself using ground on 
which you build. Resistant to heat and 
cold. Economical. Upkeep negligible. 
These beautiful homes last indefinitely. 
Information compiled from findings of gov- 
ernment experts. 

42-page booklet gives complete instruc- 
tions. 18 illustrations. 


$2.00 
A. B. LEE 


Box 171 — Ben Franklin Station 
Washington, D. C. 
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(Advertisement) 


WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO? 


ance? Brazil? West Indies? Hawaii? Canada? Round the World? 


XISCOVER THE SECRET OF LOW COST TRAVEL 


stop saying that travel is too expensive. Passenger- 
rying freighters are the secret of low cost travel. 

r no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take 
ever-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. 
through the Canal to either New York or California. 
to the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to 
neh Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are 
hin your means. 

(nd what accommodations you get: large rooms with 
is (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good 
od and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to 
rt. 
Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the 
rid cruise can be yours for as little as $250-3300 a 
nth. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
vages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
ree week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to 
w Orleans. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it 
ted in “Travel Routes Around the World.” This is the 
k that names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
ey charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds 
thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. 
avel editors and travel writers say “To learn how to 
ivel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get ‘Travel 
toutes Around the World.’” 
The big 1953 edition is yours for $1, and your dollar 
o brings you this priceless report: 
FREIGHTER LIFE. What vagabond voyaging is all 
yut. Plenty of photos. 
\ big $1 worth. Send for your copies of both guides 
w. Simply fill out coupon. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the 
S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
lor even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? 
{nd that costs here are so low you can not only reach it 
it also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend 

t a resort in the U. S.) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain 
ideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal re- 
rts, where even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the 
irroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh per- 
ect in such places as Guatemala, Mexico, the West 
ndies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in 
he world’s other low cost wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you 
now which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
day as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world 
ravelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
wo can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants 
or only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with 
bout 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can 
ford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the world is 

oser than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and 
Villiam Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the Globe 
‘rotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
iil over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give 
credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that 
ou can live for months on end in the world’s wonder- 
ands for hardly more than you’d spend for a few months 
it home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a 
eal rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain 
Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you can do 
mn the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain Para- 
dises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


WHAT MISTAKES IN DRIVING 
DO YOU MAKE? 


AN you start a wet motor, take curves without rubbing 

off miles of rubber, get juice from a battery that seems 
dead, put out a fire beneath the hood, start on ice without 
spinning the wheels, pull out of a skid without whirling into 
approaching traffic? 

What common mistakes do you make on flooded roads, on 
icy hills? What do you do when a car darts out at you 
from a side road? Do you know how to stop a car FASTER 
when emergency demands you stop on a dime? Do you 
know how to avoid a sideswipe, pass a truck crawling up a 
hill, even what to do in that split second you can act when 
a head-on collision seems inevitable? Do you KNOW what 
to do or will you do the first thing that comes to mind in 
that moment of panic? 

Are you sure your wife knows what to do— 
that she can handle the car in any emergency? 
That your grown-up son or daughter can? 

Frank Williams’ big new book, How to Drive—and Stay 
Alive, tells you the driving errors to watch out for, the good 
advice to remember. This is the practical guide to safe- 
guard anyone who drives from trouble on the road, from 
expensive delays, from emergencies of any kind—and from 
Sudden Death. 

Based on the experiences of America’s professional drivers, 
this book is packed with facts, lessons, and practical advice 
to save your time, your car, 





your money—and your life. 1" $2 aa aa at ¢ 
Name the driving prob- help you in any emergency, that 

. . e . cc , : vould be cheap insurance So when 
lems, and in this new big | yore tou that Mow to Drive and 
book you'll find the answer: ] Stay Alive costs only $2 and gives all 
= - . “ee ' the following informatior resides 
everything from how to get you know this is a book you've got 


your car rolling if you have | to own 


road trouble to how to save | ; How # en your car if you're 

° ° wked ont vhat engine noises mean 

money on maintenance, in- } how to avoid dirty oil, push up gas 

surance, tires, etc., how to mileage 3 or 4 miles a gallon, get 

. rid of stains, protect yourself against 

buy a new or used car with- | tire theft, even how to make minor 
out being “stuck,” and more | ™ 0 - ; 

4 ° . { oint check-lis iat just about 
hints than most people pick | psn cosy Est that sunt about 
up in a lifetime on how to | wed car. which w nt need | im 

. iate repairs and 1 econom 
avoid the hazards of the road | Gally for years, How to avoid hidden 
and what to do in every | costs in your purchase order and in 

Z aa . stallment contract Simple clean-up 
emergency. steps that can boost the trade-in 


When you drive, tomorrow | "*!*_°f your_car_@ hundred dollars 
may always be too late. So | . special FOR WIVES: A whole 
order teday. Price only $2. | sce ce Pee & & 6 Ser Ore 
Use coupon below. : 


SMF FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 

















er _ 
Mail to : 
' 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 26 Third Ave. ; 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money 
order). Please send me the books checked below. You will 
refund my money if I am not satisfied. : 
[ BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50. : 
: ™] TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD and : 
FREIGHTER LIFE. $1 for both. H 
: 
s ~) HOW TO DRIVE—AND STAY ALIVE. §§$2. H 
t 
[) NORMAN FORD’S FLORIDA—where to retire, vacation, : 
get a job, open a business, buy a home. $2. 
r [] SPECIAL OFFER: All four books above for $5. 7 
Name 
Address 
City & State 
SSQeeeeeeetesaeaseueae 
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Where Will You Go 
in Florida? 


if You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you 
know just where to go for whatever you seek 
And if there’s any man who can 
Norman 
( slobe 


home 


in Florida. 
give you the 
Ford, founder of the 
Trotters Club. (Yes, 
whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Nerman Ford's Florida, tells 
you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
you'll find in Florida, whether 
you're on vacation, or looking job, 
business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 
names the hotels, motels, and 


facts vou want it's 
world-famous 


Florida is his 


everything 
over 


Always, he 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
vwecommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford find a 
real “paradise”—just the 


guide you, you'll 


spot which has 
everything you want. 
Of course, there's much more to this big 


book. 


if You Want a Job or a 
Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. 
His talks with hundreds of personnel man- 
estate operators, 


pinpoint the 


business men, real 
state officials, ete., lets him 
towns you want to know about if you're go- 

with a 
If you've 


gers, 


Florida for a home, a job 


future, or a business of your own. 


ing to 


ever wanted to run a tourist court or own 
in orange grove, he tells you today’s inside 


story of these popular investments. 


if You Want to Retire 
On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you 
can retire now on the money you've got, 


whether it’s a littl or a lot. (If you need a 
or seasonal job to help out your 
he tells you where to pick up extra 
Because Norman Ford always tells 


part-time 
Ihneome, 
income? 
you where life in Florida is pleasantest on 
a small income, he can help you to take 
life easy 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida 


whether you want to retire, vacation, get a 


now. 


job, buy a home, or start a business, Vorman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need 
to find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well 
100,000 words sells for only $2 
tion of the money you'd spend needlessly if 


over 


only a frac- 


you went to Florida blind. 
For your print name and address, 
ask for “Norman Ford's Florida” and mail 


copy, 


with $2 in cash, check, or money order to 
HARIAN PUBL’ CATIONS, 26 THIRD 
AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), 


NEW YORK. 
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Caterpillars 


> IF HUMANS could put caterpillars to 
work for them by some sort of radio de 
vice, the drudgery of clipping hedges, mow 
ing lawns, pruning trees and weeding the 
garden would be over for all time. 

Lucullus was a dainty eater compared to 
the caterpillar. With shearing jaw-action 
spurred on by prodigious appetite, this 
fuzzy little monster spends most of its 
young life chomping away at flowers, fo 
liage, or food in the garden. He chews and 
chews and chews and chews. The more he 
eats, the bigger he grows, and the bigger 
he grows, the more he eats. 

The coming of fall cater 
pillars off to hibernation, spun in rough 
silky But there are some which 
seem to care nothing for first hints of frost. 
Bristling little orange-and-black — fellows, 
commonly called bears, noncha 
lantly hump themselves across the sidewalk 
on warm October days. 

When winter does come, the woolly bear 
hunts himself a 
ner, curls up and goes to sleep without the 
formality of a silken sleeping bag. He 


sends most 


COCOONS, 


woolly 


merely well-sheltered cor 


dreams of early spring, when he will begin 
again, fattening up for the mys 
transtormation butterfly or 


caung 
terious into a 


gauze-winged moth. 









NOW KEEP YOUR 
TRANSPARENCIES IN 
NUMERICAL ORDER WITH 


SEQUEX 


_ Consecutively-Numbered Self-adhesive Labels. 

For numbering color transparencies—neatly, uniformly, 

legibly and without error. Always get your trans- 

parencies back in the right order 

To apply: Press them on. To remove: Peel them off. 

er rr 2 A Le eeakwe oebare $ 2.50 

Set numbered 1 to 1,000 

Set numbered 1 to 5,000........ 
Samples on request. 

See your dealer or remit direct to: 


R. P. CARGILLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
117 Liberty Street « New York 6, N. Y. 







saves 
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Caterpillars are unpleasant-looking cr 
tures, except perhaps to other caterpill 
Some have gaily-colored coats, but m 
more are naked, squidgy things, like 
cabbage worm or green maple worm. 17 
bigger they are, the more repulsive t 
are to the queamish—the cecropia, with 
rows of stiff, short bristles; the toba 
caterpillar, with its long horn to whack \ 
if you meddle too persistently; the p 
and the sphinx which rear up and wy 
stare you out of countenance. 

The caterpillar’s life is a hazardous o 
His soft, helpless, juicy body is a che 
morsel for birds, wasps, ants and other 
sects. Fungi prey upon him, and man 
tacks him with poisonous chemicals. |] 
his most terrifying enemy is the family 
parasites which like nothing better than 
eat him alive from the inside out. 
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ASTRONOMY—What are Cepheid variable 


p. 218. 


stars? 


*“@-e 


BIOCHEMISTRY—What is the richest source 
of vitamin B-2? p. 216. 


METALLURGY—Why is the iron pillar ot 
Delhi, India, believed to remain unrusted over 
hundreds of years? p. 215. 


MEDICINE—How can warts on feet be 


cured? p. 212. 


METEOROLOGY—Why wos an attempt made 
this year to capture an iceberg? p. 213. 


Photographs: Cover, National Bureau of Stand 
ards; p. 211, UNESCO; p. 213, General 
Electric Company; p. 215, The James F. Lin 
coln Arc Welding Foundation; p. 224, Semco 
Research, Inc. 


—Questions— 











NewHearingAic 
Without Tubes 


Costly B-Battery eliminated! All bat- 
ery costs slashed 80%! Powered by 3 
genuine Raytheon Transistors! Vacuum 
tubes banished forever! For full infor- 
mation, use handy coupon below. No 


obligation whatsoever. A_ postcard 
will do. 

yooeeeee ieeiichededetecermetee i aehtabeecaaaa 
| Electronic Research Director 

: Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 356D 

: 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 

! Please rush complete facts on new mir- 

+  acle all-transistor tubeless hearing aid. 

' 

‘ Name 

| Address 

' 

. City ee 

: ' 
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hopping Tour Around the World 
For Only $2.00 a Month! 


f Armchair adventurers take magic carpet trips 





ERY month, thousands of adventure- 
oving Americans receive mysterious look- 
parcels, enclosed in exotic wrappings and 
tered with foreign stamps. These pack- 
come all the way from India, Africa, 
ce, Egypt, Japan, England, Norway 
some out-of-the-way place you've never 
med of! 
contents are always a complete surprise. 
month, the postman may deliver a 
us looking package containing an ex- 
site example of handwrought silver from 
Far East at another time, a wood- 
ing from sunny San Marino ... or, a 
e of Florentine sculpture from the birth- 
place of the Italian Renaissance 
. . Of again, a shimmering, pure 
silk sari from India, traditional 
&. article of clothing for the Hindu 
bs Maharanees. Each new gift brings 
these “armchair travelers’—mem- 
bers of the unique Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club—a greater 
ll than the last. For whatever the sur- 
e package may be no matter from 
at far corner of the earth it comes 
gift is invariably beautiful . . . chosen 
h taste... a superb example of traditional 
iftsmanship! 


Membership Costs Just $2.00 Per Month 


{embers of the Around-the-World Shoppers 
ub receive these gifts for only $2.00 (and 
en less) per month. There are 

od reasons for this: the a 5 

. t 

agic of the American dollar Bae u 
foreign countries are eager for ' woe 
llar credits) enables the Ciub 

purchase fine foreign prod- 
ts at a fraction of their cost 
this country. But that’s not 
|. Even if an American tourist with his 
ckets stuffed with dollars were to tour the 
reign countries in person, he still couldn't 
atch the low Club prices. Huge member- 
ip means huge buying power. In many 
stances, the Club absorbs the entire output 

a foreign artisan’s studio over a long 
riod of time. Tremendous savings are 
ade by such large-scale buying. These 
ivings are passed on to Club members. 





Club Representatives Know “All 
the Angles” 


n addition, the men who represent the Club 
ibroad are trained, professional buyers. They 
ire familiar with the market places of the 


world! They visit the great international 
fairs. They are acquainted with out-of-the- 
way places the average traveler never heard 


ot. In short, they know where to discover 


to the four corners of the earth on exciting 
shopping sprees for only $2.00 a month! 


By Norma Bruce 


the hard-to-find, the unique, the outstanding 
buys. 

These experts—to the further advantage of 
Club members—study the ups and downs of 
foreign markets. Recently, for example, the 
Greek drachma fell 50°% in value. Imme- 
diately, a Club representative flew to Athens. 
He visited the leading artisans 
of the country finally un- é ys : 
covered a gift of rare beauty ;»->~ 
that could be sent to members | 4.5 “s 
for $2.00. If purchased a 2 = 
month earlier, this same article f 
would have cost $4.00. If im- 

ported for sale in American shops, its price 
might have ranged from $5 to $10! 


fo} 
bad 
on | 


s 


j~- 


Gifts Are Intriguingly Different and Useful 


Many American travelers return home from 
abroad with trunkloads of useless, high-priced 
“tourist trinkets.” Not so these arm-chair 
travelers who belong to the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club! They are receiving 
beautiful articles for the home, valuable dec- 
orative pieces, personal items they can use 
every day of their lives. And there is some- 
thing for every member of the family— 
young and old. The Club is careful to se- 
lect gifts that are unusual and practical 
items that are seldom seen in American shops 
—articles that will give a lifetime of serv- 
ice and pleasure. Every gift represents the 
best of native art and craftsmanship. Many 
are made entirely by hand. Fine glassware, 
metalware, costume accessories, sculptured 
alabaster, laces, ceramics . these are but a 
few of the typical Club selections. Hun- 
dreds of unsolicited letters—on file in the 
American offices of the Club—attest to the 
extraordinary enthusiasm with which mem- 
bers receive their gifts. 


The Case of the Famous Perfume Flacon 


The petit Parisian perfume flacon is a good 
example of how club purchases are made. 
The Club’s buyer in France discovered it in 
a small Paris studio. When he first saw this 
little gem of etched metal and glass, he in- 
stinctively knew it was “right” for discrimi- 
nating American women. 

So in due time, these hand-made flacons were 
purchased, packed 4 la francais, and mailed 
direct from Paris. Almost overnight, it be- 
came one of the most talked-about items the 
Club had ever distributed. The mail was 
tremendous. Thousands of smart American 
women wrote to congratulate the Club for 
selecting this delightful frivolité de Paris. 
Incidentally, the same item was later sold in 
one of New York’s exclusive shops for twice 
the price paid by Club members. This story 
is typical of dozens of such Club purchases. 





How to Join the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club 
A prospective member may join simply by 
sending his name and address to the Ameri- 
can office of the Club, given below. Mem- 
= bership is free, and there are no 
YY charges other than for each 
" hap monthly gift. All duty and 
ny | postal charges are prepaid by the 
2 aL Club. (The United States Post 
ie i Office Department charges 15¢ 
fem! each for the delivery of small 
Y ive packages from foreign lands 
Se  swhich cannot be prepaid.) 
The Club may be joined on any of the fol- 
lowing plans: 3 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
for $6.00, 6 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP FOR 
$11.50, 12 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP for 


$22.00. 
Bonus Gift to New Members 


The Club also offers each new member a 
special Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
Bonus Gift without charge when he joins. 
This gift will be sent from a foreign coun- 
try as soon as the new member's name is 
received overseas. The Club asks you to ex- 
amine the gift carefully. If you decide not 
to join the Club after all, keep the Bonus 
Gift anyway. Notify the Club and you will 
receive a prompt refund of your payment! 


You May Cancel Membership at Any Time 


The tremendous growth of the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club in recent months . 

the hundreds of letters from delighted mem- 

bers all over the nation—prove 

beyond doubt that the “armchair 

\ >. travelers” who belong to the Club 

know a wonderful bargain when 

they see one! The minute you 

wey. unwrap your Bonus Gift from 

. % abroad, you will understand why 

ae int the Club is so popular. You'll 

—~SeS— )=S be amazed that such gifts can be 

sold for only $2.00 each! How- 

ever, you are free to cancel your membership 


at any time. (Please give 30 days’ notice to 
allow for transmittal to the Club's offices 
abroad.) The unused portion of your pay- 


ment will be refunded in full. 

The Around-the-World Shoppers Club head- 
quarters in the United States are located at 
71 Concord Street, Dept. 209, Newark 5, 
New Jersey. You may join simply by send- 
ing your name and address, together with 
remittance for the term of mem- 
bership desired, as explained 
above. Why not do it now, 
while an extra gift is being 
offered without extra charge to 
all new members. 
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- New Machines and Gadgets 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washingtor 6 
D. C.: and ask for Gadget Bulletin 694. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year's subscription, 






y %p ELECTRIC SOCKET ts built into a it. The maker declares the device can be 

'* reel that f ut as much as 25 feet of ex installed in one minute. 
, py t/ plus ha ge Science News Letter, October 3, | 953 

” pindle. The 1 

E sanmei . and off the reel ge 3-D FAIRY tales thrill small children 
, thout t the manutacturer reports. with their startling illusion of depth. Seen 
Equipped with finger-grip handles, the reel through a new, adjustable plastic viewer, 
6%. ined in diameter and 5 inches the fairy-tale set pictures 10 exciting yarns 
to f designed to keep children wide-eyed «ond 


open-mouthed. Seven pictures show hou 
Christmas began. 
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% PLASTIC STAMPS. made of vinvl Science News Letter, October 3, 1953 
esins, can be used even with acid etchine = . Ate? } 
nks” for permanent marking of metal and fe ELECTRIC SOCKS, operating on six. 
n-porous surfaces The rugged stamps volt batteries, are designed to keep toes 
o print clear, clean impressions with ordt warm in sub-zero weather. Insulated wires 
ry stame-pad ink and rarely recasis connect the socks with a battery carrier 


worn on the belt. Wires run beneath 
clothing along each leg without hindering 
movement. The manufacturer reports that 
the socks should be particularly welcomed 
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, a fp NEW EMERY mia i ; 
+ ee es hs niin bil by hunters, skiers, football fans and per- 
mint onad , o dutt andes ti sons who must work outdoors during very 
‘ Rust nd is 8 cold weather. 
4 t f / » tee p Science News Letter, October 3, 1953 
i bd | a 
¥ , , nel , fan) ; prone , J fon , 
d ia O7eSs1 l CleENTa 2 Sl wpe? ° 
; 4 , , , ‘ : i CIRCULAR BIRD feeder holds almost 
a Science News; Letter, October 3, 1953 rs f , fA insid Push-down dooi _ : . ae 
ae : ' rr wae two normal-stzed boxes of birdseed in its 
i} a A utton on most cars. ushboutton . , 
I Se CAR SAFETY-LOCK, d l tot , | th pe , y transparent plastic reservoir. As the birds 
4 “08 ii i GEs$CNCd Io LP naff Lhe lock fAown in he photoerapn Ma ° . 
Te! nal } “ew? j ' ' i. ot’ deplete the seed in the feeding tray, more 
— f i Auare? m adccld Lil penine tl it tah tenition Rey is required to uniock } 
abe: seed trickles down from the reserve supply. 
% The transparent bin also provides a one- 
¥ tht ttt itt itt titi ttt ttt glance che k on the amount of seed left 
, 
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g ADJUSTABLE PIPE jaws are spring- 
held to the faces of standard vises and tena- 
ciously grip any pipe or round stock from 
one-cichth of an inch to two inches in 
diameter. Especially useful in home and 
commercial shops, the jaws weigh 14 oun 
and are made of a patented process S¢ 
steel. 


An extra fillip for every week .. . 


B «= SCIENCE NEWS LETTER for ssniversani 
THE RIGHT PRESENT 


FOR P| TH INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY 


When you need the right present Science News Letter, October 3, 1952 


9 wre 
4 Pees for the right person, give SCIENCE 
2) we ¢ 
m3 < NEWS LETTER. Put the name of that ‘J / F K, vi 
. = 4 oa special person on the coupon be- O JFOu ~ \now. 
we low and mail it to us today. We 
> - shall send a gift announcement Old steam radiators that have becom 
> « cond dened wh war eae leaky around their bases often can be turnec 
c a 9 Y upside down and used satisfactorily fo: 
> imprinted at the left. another 20 years. 
> « 
—rwee RIPT NJ 7 : b 
—~ = Cobalt is one of the trace elements re 
— ¢ Sicine quired for proper growth and nutrition © 
- =e plant life. 
« on Address 
> City — Wisconsin’s annual milk production o 
15,000,000,000 pounds is the greatest fo: 
State any single dairy source in the United States 
C] | enclose $5.50 : 
[] Please bill me later A jack rabbit can run as fast as a gooc 
shall to Selenee Mews taster, 1720 0 race horse, often obtaining speeds up to 4 
10-23-32 Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. miles an hour. 











